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became First Lord of the Admiralty and no more was heard of his
Bill
His successor, Mr. Runciman, was undismayed and started again
in the autumn on a new basis. In November he reported to the
Cabinet that negotiations with Dr. Davidson, the Archbishop of
Canterbury, and the Nonconformist leaders had revealed " a general
agreement among moderate men in both camps." This seemed good
news and on the strength of it, he also produced a Bill, this time on
what was hoped to be, agreed ground. As in the previous Bill, all
schools in single-school parishes were automatically to become Church
schools, and the " non-provided " schools to be maintained by an
Exchequer grant instead of rates, but in this Bill the denominationalists
were to have the " right of entry " to give special religious teaching
in all schools, Council as well as " non-provided," on two days in
the week, if such teaching was asked for by the parents and its
cost borne by the denomination.
The Archbishop's view was that this concession would in the long
run prove of more value to the Church than the sacrifices it was asked
to make. He looked ahead and thought it highly probable that the
Council schools would increase in number and importance, and the
Voluntary schools dwindle progressivelyl and perhaps be extinguished
by an all-pervading public system. To secure for the clergy or those
whom they nominated the right to teach their doctrine in all elemen-
tary schools, public as well as voluntary, seemed to him a permanent
advantage which outweighed all present drawbacks. In the light of
experience it may well be said that he judged sagaciously from the
Church point of view, but this was not the view of his episcopal and
ecclesiastical brethren, and it soon appeared that he could not carry
them with him. They'thought the maintenance grant which Mr.
Runciman proposed for Voluntary schools insufficient and asked for
more. They wanted the head teacher as well as assistant teachers to
be eligible to give the special teaching, a demand which raised all
the old difficulties about test-free teachers. Some said that they had
no interest in any schools which were not permeated at all hours by
1 In this he was well justified. In 1934 the number of children in Voluntary
schools was only half the number in the public schools, whereas in 1908 the
numbers in each were nearly equal.
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